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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE “ RANTERS ” IN ENG 
LAND AND AMERICA. 


Read before Friends’ Historical Association of Philada. 


As these people have, in some instances, 
been confounded with Friends, either through 
ignorance or intentionally, and as some of 
them aforetime had been members of the So- 
ciety, but were disowned for their evil prac- 
tices, it is important to give a brief history of 
their extravagant doings, that the distinction 
hetween the two peoples may be clearly 
drawn. The Quakers arose in a fanatical 
age, and when this fact is considered, it is 
remarkable that but few cases occurred 
among them of intemperate enthusiasm, 
whereas the “ Ranters” sought every oppor- 
tunity, it would appear, to disturb them in 
their meetings-and denounce them elsewhere. 

In a work called “ Outrageous Apostates 
Exposed, or a Relation of the monstrous Er- 
rors and Blasphemies committed by Isaac 
Pearson and his impious Associates, upon sev- 
eral occasions, but more especially in Meetings 
held for the performance of Divine Service 
and Worship to Almighty God, by the people 
called Quakers, in the County of Cumber- 
land, England, 1718,” we read that Friends 
of the Quarterly Meeting of Cumberland 


were compelled to ask the civil authorities | 


for protection against those impostors, the 
chief of whom were Isaac, Job and Lot Pear- 
son, and William, John and Alice Robinson. 
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A few passages from the aforesaid account 
(which is long) will suffice to illustrate the 
character of this people, as well as to show 
the numerous trials to which Friends were 
subjected on their account. 

Isaac Pearson had been disowned from the 
Monthly Meeting of Beckfort, “for disor- 
derly conduct,” after which he became a dis- 
turber of meetings held for worship and dis- 
cipline. The account states: “After we had 
given judgment against him as aforesaid, al- 
though he would not condemn what he had 
done, or promised amendment for the future, 
yet he remained pretty quiet as to disturb- 
ance (only some of his confused preaching 
and praying for a considerable time), prob- 
ably at first he might not be hardy enough 
for it; so, whilst he remained thus, he came 
into our meetings for worship, and went out 
again, without any molestation from us; but, 
his patience not proceeding from a right prin- 
ciple, and being by some secretly instigated 
to greater opposition, as afterwards appeared, 
he began to obtrude himself into our meet- 
ings of discipline (as he had before done 
amongst the women) demanding reparation 
and satisfaction for the injustice he had sus- 
tained in denying him communion, &c. ‘ 
: “] shall now speak concerning 
his behavior in our religious meetings, when 
he would have obtruded himself into our 





meetings of business (as before noted), we 
esteeming him not a proper person to be pres- 
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ent, by reason that such meetings only related 
to the care and well ordering of the members 
of our own Society, in which he (having 
proved so refractory) could not justly be re- 
puted. Therefore we ordered him to be kept 
out. Also, he appeared so turbulent in our 
religious meetings, and took up so much time 
with his confused ribaldry and prophesying, 
we thought it convenient to keep him out of 
them likewise. After this, his secret sup- 
porters, who had all the while kept pretty 
much behind the curtain, must needs think 
it high time to come forth to his assistance, 
&c., appeared in his behalf publicly, mani- 
festing themselves to be of the same opposite 
mind to the judgment of our friends, so that, 
finding as great disturbers within as him that 
was held out, we thought it in vain to keep 
him out any longer.” 

Here follows an account of their appeal to 
the Quarterly Meeting, their not meeting the 
committee appointed thereon; their further 
disturbances in meetings, uncharitable asper- 
sions, “ripping up old failures,’ pretending 
to judge Friends by their countenances, pro- 
phesying against them, &c., &c. Because of 
these things and others equally atrocious, the 
writer denominates them “ destroyers of hu- 
man society, viz., in two respects, first, in en- 
deavoring to suppress all religious perform- 
ances; secondly, in endeavoring to lay waste 
or destroy all holy discipline and good order 
in the church, by obstructing it whenever 
they come, also by encouraging and practic- 
ing several disorders and immoralities.” 

At a Quarterly Meeting at Wigton, one of 
the aforesaid disturbers being “ turbulent,” 
and some offering to take him out, he “ crept 
under the gallery rails, wherein he stood, and 
a table being near, he crept under it, and 
then laid him all along on his back, a consid- 
erable time, crying out murder, when nobody 
touched him; at several’ other times he hath 
behaved in like manner, laying him down, 
and would find no feet.” 


In some instances, Friends sustained per- 
sonal injury from them. They prophesied 
the ruin and downfall of meetings; that God 
would send amongst the Quakers pestilence, 
famine and sword, and that He was the au- 
thor of confusion, because “ He sent Moses 
to Pharaoh for that very end, and Christ 
came into the world on purpose to provoke 
the Jews, that they might crucify Him; and 
when we objected (continues the account) 
that was only the consequence, but God never 
sent any for that very end and purpose, for 
that would make Him the author of sin, 
which is most contrary to His nature, he re- 
plied, both to the foregoing, and many others 
which we instanced, that that was not only 
the consequence, but God sent them for that 
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very end and purpose; for, said he, Christ 
said, ‘for this cause came I to this hour? 
therefore (said he) Christ came on purpose to 
stir the devil up in the Jews, and to harden 
them that they might crucify Him. Oh! im. 
pious, blasphemous and sordid !” 

Friends bore this ill treatment with a good 
degree of patience for more than four years; 
till, as the book states, “‘ we found our charity 
and indulgence so much abused, that they 
grew so imprudent and saucy as to give us 
the most audacious and daring challenge to 
go to law, withal insinuating their cause was 
such, and we had done them so much injus- 
tice that we were afraid to appear in the face 
of a court, and by our long forbearance many 
were apt to believe them. Wherefore, pre. 
suming they had had time enough both to 
demonstrate our patience and expose their 
folly, we therefore took such methods as the 
law directs to restrain them, which happened 
as followeth: Our Quarterly Meeting, in 
course, falling to be in the city of Carlisle, 
we made our application to the Recorder for 
redress, and he, not being ignorant of the 
great abuse we had for a long time suffered, 
caused some to come in to observe these rude 
persons’ behavior, who found them all shout- 
ing, hallooing, knocking or rapping, until 
they were pulled down, and taken away by 
force. 

“The two Pearsons were committed for not 
giving bail for their appearance at the next 
Quarter Sessions, but Wm. Robinson, giving 
bail, was at liberty until that time, in which 
time he was as bad or worse than before. 

“ And, at their appearance at Sessions, be- 
ing indicted for a wilful disturbance of a con- 
gregation, on trial thereupon, they were found 
guilty, and a verdict passed against them, and 
therefore fined and turned over to the gaoler, 
who was present in court, to be kept in close 
custody, viz., for notoriously violating the 
Act of exemption or toleration, and our relig- 
ious liberty, thereby granted.” 

Soon thereafter ‘‘the grand enemy”’ stirred 
up another “ wicked imp” (Alice Robinson), 
whose wild and disgraceful coriduct disturbed 
Friends, often “daring” them “to take the 
advantage of the law against her.” Having 
guarreled with the civil powers, on charges 
of another nature, she was convicted and im- 
prisoned with the Pearsons. “ Wherefore,” 
continues the account, “ being for the present 
relieved from these grievous sufferings, by the 
civil laws, made through the clemency of our 
superiors, and they in part restrained from 
their inhuman disturbance, we cannot but 
think it our incumbent duty to pray for the 
King, his royal progeny, and all our supe- 
riors in general.” 

After acknowledging their obligations to the 
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«Powers that be,” for interposing in their 
behalf, these Friends proceed to vindicate 
their course, on that occasion, by “ Scripture 
and right reason.” The writer proceeds to 
gay, “ That God hath abolished all carnal 
war to destroy men’s bodies. We agree with 
them ; but will it from thence follow that men 
have no power to restrain persons of such im- 
morality and rudeness, when they may do it, 
without either prejudicing their souls or 
bodies? Surely no such matter. God hath 
endowed man with power and understanding 
to maintain and propagate human society ; 
therefore, to invoke the Divine Majesty to 
appear in an immediate and miraculous man- 
ner to our relief, without all external means in 
such trivial cases, which a man may restrain 
the party from, without doing any hurt, and 
which, too, is so obviously repugnant to all 
human society, would certainly, in my opin- 
ion, be a most presumptuous tempting of 
God.” 

‘‘ We, for a long time before we made use 
of the law, kept them out of our meetings for 
worship and discipline, not being willing, if 
possible, to take the advantage thereof against 
them ; wherefore, after this manner, they used 
to argue against us, calling us luggars and 
tailors, which they have filled people’s ears 
with so much clamor, and for which they 
rank us even among the damned furies of hell, 
comparing it with Cain’s killing Abel, Ahab’s 
murder of Naboth, Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery 
furnace, the Jews’ crucifying of Christ, and 
the tyrannous and bloody persecutions of the 
Apostles and all succeeding martyrs,” etc. 
“ Because of these things,”’ says our author, 
“T hopeall reasonable men will allow that no 
milder restraint can be used than, in a mild 
manner, to take them out of a meeting, and we 
justify no other.” 


These disturbers pretended “ conscience” for 
what they did, but their violence “sufficiently 
confuted their arguments.” .... ‘Some per- 
sos of other persuasions placed them on the 
same ground with Friends, because they both 
owes conscience and the impulse of the 

oly Spirit for what they did, and, therefore, 
were equally entitled to the benefit of the Act 
of Toleration; but, says our writer, “ As we 
would not be persecuted for conscience’ sake 
ourselves, so neither would we persecute 
others; provided that none, under the pre- 
tence of conscience, infringe upon their neigh- 
bors’ properties, either spiritual or temporal ; 
notso, but that either we, or any teacher of other 
societies, may have intercourse to instruct or 
admonish each other (so as it be done in such a 
demonstration of love and good will, as that 
it may evidence we come not to disturb, but 
for a concern for the salvation of their souls), 
and the greatest latitude we desire to take is 
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only to persuade in a friendly and Christian 
way; but to impose our tenets upon people 
whether they will receive them or not, and, 
to effect this, go day by day to disturb and 
interrupt them in the performance of their 
worship (after such an exhorbitant manner as 
is hefore related), so as, that if they will not 
embrace our opinions, to endeavor, with alk 
our might, to hinder them of having any wor- 
ship at all. Ags this is contrary to the tenor 
of the Gospel Covenant, and to human society 
itself, so we desire that such like practices 
may be suppressed, and the practisers of them, 
wherever they appear.” Much argument in 
the book of similar import is here omitted. 

In the testimony of the Quarterly Meeting 
of Cumberland, concerning Thomas Wilkin- 
son, of Beckfort, it is among other as 
stated that, “ he passed through many hard- 
ships and great exercises by the Pearsons, 
and bore a faithful testimony against them 
and the spirit they appeared in, at the meet- 
ing to which he belonged. As his dwelling 
was near the meeting-house, he suffered many 
abuses by them in their malice and rage; but 
that which was the most afflicting was the 
danger the meeting was in of being laid waste 
by them, under which affliction, this, our 
friend, stood firm, himself and family being 
instrumental to uphold the meeting, and were 
a great strength to Friends. In his last ill- 
ness—some Friends sitting by him—he said, 
he had no trouble in his mind for anything 
he had done concerning them, they being re- 
bellious against God and His people.” 

This is all that need now be said of the 


Cumberland Ranters. 
(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A LETTER, 

The little company to whom the following 
letter was addressed, having been edified by 
its contents, and believing that there are 
others, similarly situated, to whom the con- 
cern of the writer is equally applicable, it is 
offered in the hope that its influence for good 
may thus be more widely extended. B. 
“To the Members of our Bible Class: 

‘Dear Frienps,—It is not often that I 
allow myself to indulge in even especial de- 
sire to be with you; for it is so clear that my 
duty is at home, that the very knowledge of 
this has, thus far, made it easy. But to-day 
my feeling has been of desire to be, in some 
way, with you, in the consideration of He- 
brews xi, your probable work for this even- 
ing; and although even the opportunity for 
writing has seemed well nigh lost (through 
unforeseen circumstances), I will still make 
the effort to show you where I am. 
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“Immediately with thought of the chapter 
aforesaid, came verse 6th into my heart; and 
the feeling that if I could be with you long 
enough to lend whatever influence could be 
mine, towards having the whole evening im- 
bued with the practical and simplespirit of that 
verse, I could leave you then, bringing away 
food enough for myself from that portion 
only. I do not know what may be found by 
you in rich interest, historical inquiry or dis- 
cussion, upon points of minor import in this 
chapter, which rings throughout with the 
melody of faith, and of its necessary accom- 
paniment, obedience; but for me, the verse 
to which I have alluded holds what I now 
want for myself and for us all, and holds 
enough to fill my heart, the others being all 
subservient, or only illustrating this in dif- 
ferent lights or with different expressions. 

“Tt tells of that. without which it is impos- 
sible to please God. Can we ask Him to be 
satisfied with a heart that will not trust Him? 
Can we come to Him through the difficulties, 
the crowd of doubts and discouragenients, 
that often beset the truly earnest seeker, un- 
less we believe that He is?—that is, believe 
in the Power, the help of which we need for 
every day’s round of little duties (if we would 
do them aright), and in the all-sufficiency of 
that Power for the sorest time of need that 
we can ever know? Believing in the fullness 
of the Power, the next step is to realize that 
it can and will give to us what we need ; that 
the earnest or diligent seeking will berewarded. 
Nothing said about success, as we would term 
it—any amount of difficulties, of weakness, 
of failures to do as we would, may be in- 
cluded; but we are to believe in the sure 
reward to the diligent, persevering seeker— 
the one who through all will not give up the 
pressing forward. Simple points these. I 
do not give them because I imagine igno- 
rance in any one to whom they may be read, 
but because of the beautiful light in which 
to my vision they stand forth, calling away 
from all immaterial differences, to pure, sim- 
ple, child-like faith, which lights the way, 
even by its own soft radiance, until the end, 
when— 

















































































‘¢ Shall all that now divides us dissolve and pass 
away, 

Like shadows of the morning, before the blaze of 
day ? 

Shall all that now unites us more sweet and lasting 
prove, 

A closer bond of union, in a blest land of love.’ 


























Some of the early instances given are of 
those whose single acts of obedience, from 
this light of faith, shine out as the only bright 
parts that we can see, or that we would so 
characterize in their lives; yet, in obedience, 
as far as they could read the commands 
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given, the working of the same principle ig 
seen as in Paul’s grand hymn of faith, ‘ who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ,’ &, 


“Tt is the principle of faith that comes 


home to us as we read these olden records, ang 
it is that living, vitalizing principle that we 
need now—need it more than aught else, for 
pure, simple faith will lead to all things good 
for us. 
a blind faith, but one that seeks continual] 

the Light, walking toward that as best it may, 
and (all unconsciously ofttimes) casting its 
own soft radiance around for others’ cheer, 


Needless to add that I do not meay 


**My most earnest wishes for our band of 


workers are that this may be known in its 
fullness by each one; and my greatest rejoic- 
ing over the experience that we have had to- 
gether has been in the realization that the — 
‘faith which worketh by love’ is not unknown 
in our midst. The love is warm, and the faith 
will, I am persuaded, ‘increase more and 
more.’ Always with you in spirit, though 
rarely having opportunity to follow you at al} 
in the lessons, I send my heartfelt desires 
that the blessing that your hearts most earn- 
estly crave, may rest upon you. 


‘Your friend, 
‘‘ Baltimore, First mo. 19th, 1875.” 


—_____—_ + —s0e—- 


UNSKILLED LABOR. 
The views expressed in the article given 


L. C. 8. 


below so fully accord with my own experience 
that I send them for insertion in Friends 
Intelligencer. Weare all sufferers, in every 
department of life, from the effects of un- 
skilled labor. 
deavor of all to use their influence with those 
who are just entering upon vocations to fit 
them for lives of usefulness, that they learn 
well their trades. Be it the rearing of a 
building or the making of a shoe, the mould- 
ing of bread or the moulding of mind in the 
school-room, making a garment to wear or 


It should be the earnest en- 


writing an item for a paper, let it be well done. 
The times demand, and should have, the best 
that skilled labor can produce. “There is, 
always room at the top,” isa truth that should 
become a maxim. Then, indeed, we should 
not have so many wandering here and there 
seeking for work, when they are not qualified 
to do one thing well. L. H 


“The dull times bring out into bold relief 
the fact that the mechanic who is thoroughly 
master of his trade is better off than most 
men who are dependent on their labor for a 
living, the thrifty farmer perhaps excepted. 
It is a lesson for parents to take to heart as 
they guide their children into avenues of self- 
support. Of unskilled workmen the Church- 
man well says : 





“ The signs of distress among the poor are 
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e apparent than ever before. There is 
ae ao for this in the inflation of trade 
since the war, and the demand for labor. 
Many men have rushed into employments 
requiring little skill, and others have been 
taken in default of skill by employers who 
regard slighted and inefficient work as lead- 
ing all the quicker to new demands. To put 
the thing in very plain English, good-for- 
nothing workmen have been employed to do 
good-for-nothing work, because the sooner that 
gives out the sooner they will be needed again. 
The consequence has been great restlessness 
on the part of the operating population, and 
multitudes left, by the stoppage of a few cop- 
cerns, strangers in strange towns, without re- 
sources and without friends. Unskilled labor 
always tends to pauperism. It is regulated 
by no proper principles of supply and de- 
mand. In a shoemaking town there come 
about as many shoemakers as the trade will 
maintain. In a seaport the mechanics em- 
ployed about ships are in close ratio to the 
activities of commerce. But unskilled labor 
is ready to migrate anywhere in search of a 
paying job; is therefore restless, without 
home ties, home comforts, or home responsibil- 
ities. When the need of unskilled labor stops, 
no one cares for the laborer. Skilled labor is 
paid for in dull times, lest it be wanting in 
busy times. The answer in the Catechism 
“To learn to labor,” etc., ought to be taught 
as something more than an idle piece of repe- 
tition. We believe in teaching children to 
read and to write, but there are other uses for 
their eyes and their hands which they should be 
taught also. This country is fast producing 
the most inefficient and faulty set of opera- 
tives the world has seen since the Christian 
Era. The pauper question is best settled by 
settling the labor question.— A Chicago paper. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE CLOSING SCENE. 

It has been my allotment to stand and 
watch at the death-bed of not a few, who, 
having for a while enjoyed the sunshine of 
this mortal existence, were about passing 
away to the “bourne from whence no tray- 
eler returns;” and having witnessed many 
instances of unnecessary and unwarrantable 
haste in preparing the body for burial, I 
have ofttimes experienced feelings of uneasi- 
ness, lest this habit of unnecessary haste 
may, in some instances, lead to interment 
without adequate tests having been applied 
to solve the solemn problem of life and death. 

In contemplating the reckless indifference 
with which this solemn subject is treated by 
many, [ am sometimes ready to inquire: Are 


we indeed intelligent beings or are we irra- 


tional ? 






The following remarks, as will be observed, 


are not restricted to the treatment of the life- 
less remains, but extend also to incidents 
connected with and preceding the closing 
scene, and to this department of the subject 
I will devote the earlier part of this essay. 


It is a very common impression, and a no 


less frequent remark, in relation to our lan- 
guishing friends, who have not, by word or 
movement, during several hours, given evi- 
dence of consciousness, that they are there- 
fore not cognizant of events and conversation 
occurring in their presence, and that there is, 
therefore, no necessity of being guarded or 
restricted in our language, even in reference 
to arrangements preliminary to interment. 


From what I have myself witnessed, and 


from information received from others, I am 
prepared to believe that, in many instances, 
where voice and movement are absent, and 
no evidence of vitality apparent, except, per- 
haps, a little warmth and respiration, that 
even then the mind is frequently unclouded, 
and cognizant of what is occurring in the 
apartment. 


This announcement will doubtless be re- 


garded as novel and startling by many who 
have never given the subject even a transient 
thought; and the fact that there is so much 
thoughtlessness in relation thereto, is the 
ground of my concern in thus giving expres- 
sion to views and feelings which I have ex- 
perienced when pondering upon the subject. 


The great problem of life and death, and 


the almost imperceptible line which divides 
them, invests this subject with a solemnity 
not attending many other: dissertations ; and 
I desire to approach it with a reverence com- 
porting with its impressiveness. 


It can hardly be otherwise than that others. 


perhaps not a few, will, upon retrospection. 


be able to recall instances similar to some 
which I will recite. 

A valued Friend, who had, during many 
years, been an acceptable member of my 
family, after a protracted illness, arising from 
an incurable internal affection, was gradually 
drawing towards the close of her earthly ex- 
istence. After lying several days and nights 
in a condition apparently unconscious and 
insensible, and, as was supposed, uncognizant 
of passing events, a female Friend, between 
whom and the departing one the warmest 
sympathy had always existed, began to make 
arrangements preparatory to the final close, 
and, in the presence of her dying friend, en- 
tered freely into conversation respecting the 
preparation. 

Having for a long time been fully im- 
pressed that greater caution is needed in this 
respect, I interposed an objection by remark- 
ing to the attendant friend that, “ notwith- 
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standing the apparent unconsciousness of the 
departing one, I had no doubt she was en- 
tirely cognizant of all occurrences and con- 
versation in her presence.” The reply was 
just in accordance with what hundreds of 
those who read this article would make: 
“Oh, no; she is entirely unconscious; she 
does not comprehend anything that is said or 
done in her presence.” 

A few moments afterwards, I approached 
the bed-side of the dying one, and her hand 
lying outside of the cover, I placed it within 
my own; she immediately grasped my hand, 
opened her eyes, which had been closed for 
days, and, with a benignant smile, for which, 
in health, she was remarkable, gazed for a 
moment intently in my face. Every feature 
and muscle of her face then instantly sub- 
sided into the death-like apathy, of the 
preceding and the few succeeding hours of 
her existence. I could not interpret the scene 
otherwise than as a recognition and approval 
of the rebuke and caution I had administered 
to her friend. 

It is a saddening reflection, how many in- 
stances like the foregoing have probably oc- 
curred, where the dear departing ones, while 
lying in a condition of utter helplessness, have 
had to listen to conversation, similar to what 
is above alluded to, without the power to in- 
dicate their disapproval, and, of course, have 
passed out of time, leaving no record of their 
unhappy experiences in this respect. 

It was my allotment to witness the depart- 
ing scene of my precious mother. The hand 
of death had apparently shrouded from her 
intellect all consciousness of sublunary events. 
The usual attendant symptoms of death were 
as obvious as in ordinary instances of actual 
dissolution. Sitting by her bed, I took her 
hand into mjne, in order to test the arterial 
pulsation : instantly she withdrew her hand 
from mine, and, opening her eyes, she gazed 
intently upon me for a moment, and, as I 
thought, reprovingly ; then all was still as 
before, and in a few moments she breathed 
her last. 


If I had been aware of her condition of 
consciousness, [ would not have placed my 
finger upon her wrist; for it shortly after. 
wards occurred to me that she had a peculiar 
repugnance to having her pulse examined, 
even when in usual health; and I have no 
reason to doubt that she was aware that my 
motive was to discover if life was extinct, and 
the demonstration she made was intended as 
an indication of her disapproval of my en- 
deavor. 

Another instance of supposed unconscious- 
ness occurred in the person of an aged aunt, 
who was sinking by a slow decay, mostly, 
perhaps, resulting from advanced age. She 
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had been lingering a considerable time, and 
like the Friend first alluded to, in this article. 
had, during several days, been in a condition. 
of apparent insensibility. Some of the neigh- 
bors, in her presence, were discussing the 
probability of an earlier or a more protracted 
departure. It was formerly, and perhaps yet 
is, a prevailing sentiment among people living 
in the vicinity of the ocean, that persons go 
lingering were likely to decease with the ebb 
of the tide. In accordance with this senti. 
ment, one of the visitors, supposing she wag 
unconscious, remarked that when the tide 
began to fall she would probably go off, which, 
he added, will be about 2 0’clock. Although 
apparently uncognizant of any remarks that 
had occurred in her presence, the poor suf. 
ferer, having lain several hours after the re- 
mark was made, unexpectedly inquired: ‘ Oh, 
is it not 2 o’clock yet?” Her question indi- 
cated that her hearing and memory and 
rational faculties were unimpaired, notwith- 
standing she was on the verge of that slum- 
ber which, so far as the body is concerned, 
knows no waking. 

The foregoing is not written to produce a 
mere transient sensation, but rather to con- 
vey important instruction upon a serious sub- 
ject; first, that we should avoid making such 
remarks, on these occasions, as are herein 
animadverted upon; and, secondly, as the 
precise point where life ends and death be- 
gins, is of difficult determination, and some- 
times almost an impossibility—in view of 
these things there should be no haste in ar- 
ranging and disposing the body, and invest- 
ing it with the habiliments of death and 
burial. 

Instead of immediately laying out the body, 
and placing it in a cold apartment, and sur- 
rounding it with ice, which is frequently a 
reprehensible practice, it should remain in 
the apartment where the deceased was pre- 
viously lying, and for a length of time suf- 
ficiently protracted, to solve, with reasonable 
certainty, the great problem of life and death. 


There are, doubtless, occasions when earlier 
measures may be necessary to guard against 
approaching decomposition; but that neces- 
sity occurs much less frequently than is gen- 
erally supposed. 

That a hasty procedure, in placing the body 
in a cold situation, may be the means of ex- 
tinguishing a feeble latent spark of vitality, 
may be shown in the instance of a Friend, 
whose residence is but a short distance from 
my own. During many years, he had been 
suffering from an obscure malady, and at 
several times had been supposed to be on the 
verge of dissolution. During one of these 
attacks, he expired, as was supposed. There 
appeared little or no evidence of vitality. If 
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I am correctly informed, he remained in that 
condition several hours, when a bystander 
suggested that heated appliances should be 

laced around his body; which, being done, 
indications of vitality were soon manifested, 
recovery ensued, and he is now living and in 
the possession of usual health. — 

Iu relating his own experience, he says 
that he was in possession of his mental facul- 
ties during the whole time he was in a con- 
dition of apparent imsensibility; that he was 
cognizant of all occurrences in his presence, 
and that he felt the need of warm applica- 
tions, but was unable to give expression, or 
to move any member of his body. 

This recital, without further argument, 
might appear sufficient to evince that if, in- 
stead of having warming appliances, he had, 
according to usual custom, been placed in a 
cold apartment, and especially if surrounded 
by ice, the feeble, waning spark of vitality 
would have been speedily extinguished. 


GripEon F Rost. 
Greenvale, L. I, Second month, 1875. 


+ tom 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


A friend writes: “Thou speakest of cold 
weather and supposes that our country meet- 
ings are very small. So far as relates to 
Upper Greenwich (N.J.) Meeting, I can say 
we have had very few if any small meetings 
this winter. With the exception of one First- 
day school, on a very stormy afternoon, they 
have been well attended. 

We have three teachers steadily employed 
in our schools at Upper Greenwich. 

Anne Churchman, of Philadelphia, has 
charge of Friends’ High School, which is 
very satisfactorily conducted. Her engage- 
ment is for four months. 





BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING, 


Held at Wrightstown on the 25th of Second 
month, was not as largely attendedas usual. 
There were very few persons present from the 
neighboring Quarterly Meetings, and many of 
the members were absent on account of the bad 
condition of the roads, and the unfavorable 
weather. The work of the ministry in the 
first meeting devolved upon R. M. Croasdale, 
E. H. Plummer, Amos Jones and Elizabeth 
Paxson. The answers to all the queries, as 
brought up from the eight Monthly Meetings, 
represented the state of society to be about 
the same that it has been for several years 
past. 

By the answer from two meetings, to the 
fourth query it appeared that a few members 
have manufactured and sold some cider as a 
beverage. There were two men and two 
women appointed to constitute a part of the 
meeting for sufferings for the ensuing year. 
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The first time Bucks Quarterly Meeting 
was held at Wrightstown was in 1722; but 
it was not until 1736 that its present organ- 
ization was adopted, which is one hundred 
and thirty-nine years ago. I. E. 


—_———-—~0 


LIFE A WARFARE, 


There would seem to be an incurable vari- 
ance between the life men covet for them- 
selves and that which they admire in others ; 
nay, between the lot which they would choose 
beforehand, and that in which they glory 
afterward. The aim which God assigns to 
us as our highest is, indeed, the direct reverse 
of that which we propose to ourselves. He 
would have us in perpetual conflict ; we crave 
an unbroken peace. He keeps us ever on the 
march ; we pace the green sod by the way 
with many a sigh for rest. He throws us on 
a rugged universe, and our first care is to 
make it smooth. His resolve is to demand 
from us, without ceasing, a living power—a 
force fresh from the spirit He has given ; ours, 
to get into such settled ways that life may 
almost go of itself, with scarce the trouble of 
winding up. Every way He urges our reluc- 
tant will. He grows the thistle and the sedge, 
but expects us to raise the olive and the corn, 
having given us a portion of strength and 
skill for such an end. He leaves in each 
man’s lot a thicket of sharp temptations, and 
expects him, though with bleeding feet, to 
pass firmly through, having given him cour- 
age, conscience and guide divine to sustain 
him, lest he faint. And, after all, in spite 
of the inertia of their wills, men are, in their 
inmost hearts, on the side of God, rather than 
their own, in this matter.— Martineau, 





SASCRAPS= — 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


“T am trusting with a faith almost strong 
enough to compel realization, that standard- 
bearers, well qualified, will soon rise, and 
shaking off a// trammels of custom and tra- 
dition, carry acceptably the glad tidings of 
the Gospel tothe thousands of earnest, active 
laborers in the moral and religious fields, who, 
pressing on in the best light they have, are do- 
ing the Lord’s work as they comprehend it, and 
lacking, it has seemed to me, but little else 
than a clearer apprehension of the Christ 
within, the true Guide. The current flowing 
above and beyond creed, for the good of 
mankind, seems to me to be far stronger than 
the current bounded by theology and dogma 
—and noble minds are doing good work, yet 
possibly lacking one thing to clear entirely 
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their vision—a fuller faith in a knowledge 
of the “ Light within.” 


One of our aged Friends is being buried 
this morning, Isaac K. Wright, aged 81. He 
was at Green Street Monthly Meeting last 
Fifth-day, drove his wife and family home, 
dined, and very soon ceased to breathe. What 
a comfort that he was at home. 

Our ranks are being very rapidly thinned ! 
To me, it seems very desirable to be thus 
released from the clay tenement, without the 
tedium of a protracted illness. My faith is, 
that our Father does not take His children 
by surprise, but, by the gentle visitations of 
His love, prepares the spirit for the great 
change, secretly extending those precious in- 
fluences which give a blessed foretaste of fu- 
ture joys. And, how precious it is to be 
found in a condition to receive those intima- 
tions joyfully! The great Apostle was able 
to say: “I have fought the good fight; I have 
finished my course; I have kept the faith ; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness ;” and he testifies, that this 
crown is for all who love the appearing or 
manifestation of Divine Wisdom, Light, and 
Life—who so love as to come under the gov- 
ernment thereof. Ob, yes! all these shall 
receive the crown of righteousness. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. — While 
the barbarities of civil war and internecine 
strifes continue to darken the pages of cur- 
rent history, and leading nations are using 
extreme measures to maintain their armies on 
a war footing, it is evident that they are tired 
of war and its fatal consequences. The ties 
of industry and commerce are drawing peo- 
ples more closely together, and undermining 
the old martial spirit that counted might to 
be right. The greater diffusion of learning 
among the masses is opening the eyes of those 
who are taxed to carry on wars, and from 
whose ranks are drawn the men who must 
fight the battles; and one of the most hope- 
ful signs of the times is the fact that petitions 
in favor of arbitration are being presented in 
the Parliaments and Legislative assemblies 
of Europe, and receiving that consideration 
which the importance of the subject demands. 



























find the proceedings in the Dutch Parliament 




























In the Herald of Peace for First month, we 
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on International Arbitration, introduced by 
MM. Van Eck and Bredius. From the debate 
which followed we make a few extracts, 

M. Van Eck introduced his motion, and 
then'said : 


“The principle of our proposition ought to com. 
mand general sympathy, since it satisfies the de- 
mands of religion and humanity. 
the right of war. 


We war against 
Who amongst you does not smile 
at the phrase, A rnigut of war? It is declared'a 
right to deprive a fellow-creature of life and prop- 
erty, to produce misery on a large scale. While all 
civilized nations exercise the greatest care to pro- 
tect the life and property of their subjects by devis. 
ing heavy punishments against offenders, bow can 
it ever be aright c:zuelly to murder a fellow-crea- 
ture, simply because he lives on the other side of 
the frontiers? I protest against such an idea of 
right. 

‘“‘And what are the consequences of that right ? 
In times of war, slaughter, poverty and despair, 
and in times of peace, unproductive labor, and the 
exhaustion of productive means. 5,837,678 human 
beings, trained to slaughter each other on any mis- 
understanding, are kept under arms in Europe; the 
yearly war expenses are estimated at about 550,000,- 
000 sterling; the increase in the national debts in 
the last twenty-two years at 1,500,000,000 sterling, 
of which 88 per cent. was for war expenditure; in 
our own country they form now on the budget for 
1875, far more than two-fifths of its whole amount. 
The so-called right of war is, indeed, a protest 
against civilization ; therefore it should be abol- 
ished.” : ‘ : : . 

‘* We do not propose an absolute measure. What 
we propose is very humble in its nature. It is arbi- 
It is nothing but an effort to persuade the 
civilized nations, by means of a moral obligation, 
to solve their differences in a peaceful way. -We 
know a great many objections are in readiness for 
us. It is said, for example, ihat ‘ arbitration does 


tration. 


not give any guarantee against war.’ 


Perfectly 
true. We acknowledge it to be only a first step. 
But is it, therefore, valueless ? Does an appeal to 
moral feeling count for nothing? Have the civil- 
Will 
the governments be blind to the fact that they may 
lose all their power and influence when, by their 
conduct, they bring public contumely upon them- 


selves ? 


ized nations lost every sentiment of honor? 


Do they not, when going to war, try to 
justify themselves for doing.so by every plausible 
argument? That is the moral feeling not only 
within, but even outside the boundaries of a coun- 
try. Inthe Treaty of Paris in 1856, there was an 
evidence of it; the contracting Powers stipulating 
that differences arising between them, before having 


ation of the other parties. 





recourse to force, should be submitted to the medi- 
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“The existence of universal arbitration will, in- 
deed, deprive war of all its elements, because it will 
pat down the passions which call war into exist- 
War is not made by the people, but by Cab- 
If the people are made aware of the fatal 


ence. 


inets. ft 
consequences of war, they will never willingly re- 


gort to it.” : ay ‘ 

After occupying two days in the debate, a 
vote was taken, which gave a mejority in 
favor of arbitration, and placed the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands side by side with Eng- 
land, Italy and other European nations, in 
the cause of the peaceful settlement of na- 
tional difficulties. 

Tue Ranters—It is saddening to con- 
template the delusions to which the human 
mind is liable, especially in seasons of intense 
religious excitement ; and some of our read- 
ers may be of the opinion that such details 
as are contained in the account of the “ Rant- 
ers,” extracts from which are published in 
this number, should be suffered to pass into 
oblivion. But if, as individuals, the memory 
of past errors greatly assist us in amending 
our lives, so history, if a faithful record, may 
prove instructive on a more extended scale. 





DIED. 

AUSTIN.—On the 25th of Second-month, 1875, 
Mary, widow of the late William K. Austin, aged 
78 years; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 

CORNELL.—In New York, on the 7th of Second 
month, 1875, of diphtheria, Eliza Jane Cornell, aged 
8 years. Also, onthe 20th Phebe Rebecca, aged 10 
years; on the 21st, George S., aged 12 years; and 
on the 22d, Mary Anna, aged 3 years, children of 
Charles W. and Phebe C. Cornell ; members of New 
York Monthly Meeting. 

FUSSELL.—On the 8th of Ninth month, 1874, 
Hannah L. Fussell, in the 75th year of her age; a 
valued member of Fall Creek Meeting. 

MICHENER.—At his residence in Bustleton, on 
the 16th of First month, 1875, Uriah Michener, in 
the 84th year of his age; a consistent member of 
Byberry Monthly Meeting. 

POPE.—On the morning of the 6th of Twelfth 
month, 1874, at his residence in Indianapolis, Abner 
Pope, in the 82d year of his age. One of the strong 
characteristics of this dear Friend, was his earnest 
love for the principles of our Society, ever striving 
to walk consistently with our profession. Long 
will his vacaut place be felt in the home-circle, as 
well as among those outside, with whom he has so 
pleasantly mingled. He has left behind him the 
loved companion of nearly fifty-seven years. 

SEARING.—At Brookston, White County, Ind., 
on the 28th of Twelfth month, 1874, Joseph R. Sear- 
ing, aged 25 years and 7 mos.,son of Charles W. and 
Jane R. Searing. His funeral took pkace at Scipio, 


the residence of his parents, where a very large and 
solemn meeting was held on the occasion. 


WICKERSHAM.—On the morning of the 22d of 
Twelfth month, 1874, at the residence of her 
daughter, Eliza Garretson, of Prairie Grove, Henry 
County, Iowa, Mary Wickersham, ia the 82d year 
of her age: a member of Monalen Monthly Meet- 
ing, Adams County, Pa. 





EASTERN METHOD OF MEASURING TIME, 


The common people of the East measure 
time by the length of their shadow. Hence, 
if you ask a man what o’clock it is, he imme- 
diately goes into the sun, stands erect, then, 
looking where his shadow terminates, he 
measures his length with his feet, and tells 
you nearly the time. Thus, workmen earn- 
estly desire the shadow which indicates the 
time for leaving their work. A person wish- 
ing to leave his toil says, “ How long my 
shadow is in coming!” ‘“ Why did you not 
come sooner?” ‘* Because I waited for my 
shadow.” In Job vii, 2, we find it written, 
“As a servant earnestly desireth the shadow, 
and as an hireling looketh for the reward of 
his work.” 


va menial linn 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 38. 


(Continued from page 28.) 





IN JERUSALEM. 


One of our best views of inner Jerusalem is 
from the roof of the Mediterranean Hotel, 
which has been our home in this city. The 
house is of three stories, and quite overlooks 
most of the buildings in the city, and the sub- 
stantial roof of hewn stone makes a clean and 
airy evening promenade. The top of the 
house is not a plane, but each apartment 
below is suggested by a low dome, the sum- 
mit of which gives a slightly improved center 
of observation. There is a substantial stone 
battlement, which suggests the direction given 
mm the Jewish law (Deut. xxii, 8): ‘“‘ When 
thou buildest a new house, then thou shalt 
make a battlement for thy roof, that thou 
bring not blood upon thine house, if any man 
fall from thence.” 

I am also reminded of the proverb which 
asserts, that it is better to dwell in the corner 
of the house-top, than to have the comfort and 
shelter of a wide house, under certain circum- 
stances. Here is a serene calm, and in yon- 
der corner it were easy to improvise a shelter 
which might be a blessed refuge from the 
family jars below. Close at hand, as we look 
eastward over the battlements, is the exten- 
sive cistern, called the Pool of Hezekiah. It 
is simply a great open pond, only a few inches 
in depth, enlivened by a luxuriant growth of 
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alge. The waters are replenished only by 
the rains, and as this is the commencement of 
the rainy season, we see it at its lowest point. 
The Jerusalem of to-day has ro living waters, 
and the ancient cisterns are, many of them, 
filled up with rubbish or so out of repair that 
they can hold no water—so that the purify- 
ing element is very scarce here in these de- 
generate days. Of old, it is believed, the 
aqueducts from the Pools of Solomon pro- 
vided the city with pure spring water from 
the hills, and a movement was made some 
years ago, by the Baroness Burdett Couts, of 
England, for the repair of the ancient aque- 
ducts, and such other improvements as would 
give a regular water supply to Jerusalem ; 
but Moslem fanaticism has, in some unex- 
plained way, put an end to the good work for 
the present. A failure of the periodical rains 
might bring a visitation of famine and distress 
here, which would be very disastrous. It is 
said that almost. every house, in the ancient 
days, had one or more cisterns built or exca- 
vated within the court, for the preservation of 
rain water; but these have in a great meas- 
ure disappeared. In all the books of the 
Old and the New Testament are allusions to 
these “ fountains,”’ “ pools” or ‘ waters.” 


Beyond is the desolate area of ruined 
arches, now being excavated by the Prussians. 
These are the remains of the hospital and 
church of the Knights Templar—among the 
most interesting of all the relics of crusading 
times. I am told that the Prussians design 
rebuilding the edifice in medisval style, mak- 
ing it again a hospice, as in the days of old. 
But no—not, indeed, as when the wealthy 
and powerful order of the Templars had their 
centre here, and kings and princes trembled 
before their grand-master, who was both 
priest and soldier. Those days are gone— 
never to be recalled. 

In the same line of vision lies the great 
Mosque of Omar, which occupies a grand 
position on the elevated area where once 
stood the splendid Temple of Solomon. In 
the background rises Olivet, three mountains 
combined in gne, which has been compared 
to an eagle with outspread wings. To the 
right of Olivet are the misty mountains of 
Moab, which forms the background of the 
new synagogue of the Jews. A solitary date- 
palm also waves its feathery crown between 
us and the mysterious mountain land. This 
magnificent tree does not flourish in the stony 
soil of Jerusalem, loving better the hot sands 
of Egypt and the warm gardens of Jaffa. 
The olive and the fig are the fruit-trees of 
Jerusalem ; while the prickly pear and the 
vine grow luxuriantly, if they are encouraged. 
Turning to the southward, the interesting 
Tower of Hippicus, supposed to be on the very 
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ess 
spot of the citadel of ancient Zion, is just ip 
front of us. It overlooks the valley of the 
sons of Hinnom, and its lower stones are ag 
ancient, perhaps, as anything visible in Jery: 
salem. To the west, the towers of the fing 
Russian Hospice, Hospital and Church meet 
the eye; while the great gilded dome of 


the church of the Holy Sepulchre appears to en 
occupy the centre of the city. The bowed “") 
and tottering form of the aged Bishop Gobat th 
is seen in bold relief against the evening sky, ' 
for he, too, is promenading his house-top in bt 
the cool of the day, thinking, joyfully, I hope, ta 
of the glorious new Jerusalem, towards which 88 
he is journeying. The sun sinks in the west, al 
as the full moon rises over Olivet, and a chill a 
blast from the hills warns us that night is at t 
hand, and we descend from the airy and I 
peaceful house-top. \ 

To visit the Mosque of Omar and other t 
objects of interest, on what is called the Har- t 
am-esh-Sherif, or noble sanctuary, we pro- ‘ 
cured an order from the American Consul, 


which was endorsed by the Pasha of Jeru- 
salem, who also furnished us with a guard, 
The Haram is an elevated platform, over- 
looking the valley of Jehoshaphat, and 
doubtless occupying the same position as 
the ancient Temple of Jerusalem. Until 
the Crimean war, none but Moslems were per- 
mitted to visit this spot, and for a Jew or 
Christian to venture to intrude, would be to 
risk his life. Israelites, much to their sorrow, 
are yet excluded from the place which is, in 
their eyes, the most sacred on earth. We en- 
tered by a gate at the northwest corner, and 
were led to the door of the mosque. We 
were permitted to enter without removing our 
shoes. I have heard this edifice much criti- 
cised by architects, but to me it seemed at 
once majestic, and exceedingly rich. We 
were courteously welcomed by the aged sheik 
who has care of the mosque, who shook hands 
with us in a most friendly manner, knowing 
as he did, that the more politely we were en- 
treated the more willingly we would pay the 
expected backsheesh. We were led first to 
the great rock which is in the centre of the 
edifice. It occupies a space fifty-five feet in 
diameter, immediately under the beautiful 
dome, and it rises about six feet above the 
pavement of the mosque. It is the ‘Sacred 
Rock” of the Moslems—indeed, in their eyes 
almost the most sacred thing on earth—for 
they are told that it is suspended miraculous- 
lyin the air. To prove this to us we were led 
down a stairway to an open chamber under 
the rock and were shown the footprints of 
Mohammed, when he last touched the earth 
before ascending to heaven, and the hand- 
prints of the angel Gabriel, who held the rock 
down as it was ascending with the prophet! 
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Our guide pointed out to us the round hole, 
about two feet in diameter, quite piercing the 
rock, through which the prophet’s body bored 
a miraculous passage. “‘ But,” I asked the 

uide, “if the rock is suspended in the air, 
why have they built a heavy wall all around 
the edge, and why this marble pillar at the 
end?” The acute Selim smiled, and replied, 
“They say that some Moslems were afraid 
the miracle might cease and the faithful be 


- erushed while at their prayers, so the wall was 


built as a precaution.” Then we held up our 
tapers close to the surface of the rock, and I 
saw that it was closely imprinted with fossils, 
and I thought what wondrous lessons of truth 
some reverent student of nature might read 
to the ignorant Moslem from this limestone 
leaf from the undoubted manuscript of God. 
Will not positive science, the unravelling of 
the secrets of nature, have an important part 
to play in dispelling the absurd superstitions 
which have so long enthralled the human 
mind? These bright-eyed, active Arabs do 
nut lack intelligence, but they have no in- 
ducement to turn from the accredited fables 
of their fathers to the tenfold more absurd | 
nonsense which is daily retailed at the “Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre.” I cannot describe 
the mosiae work which traces out elaborate | 
and elegant arabesque patterns in green and 
gold on both the interior and exterior of the | 
Mosque of Omar, nor can I give any adequate | 
idea of the varied and beautiful columns of 
marbles now almost unknown in the earth— 
remains, it is said, of the glorious Temple of 


old. 


There is much decay and dilapidation 
without, and portions of the beautiful Damas- 
cus tiles which form part of the surface dec- 
oration may be readily bought as relics. 
Leaving the great “ Dome,” as it is called, we 
were conducted along the Haram platform 
to the Mosque of Aksa, on the southwest 
side of the platform. This building, which 
occupies a space of about three hundred feet 
by two hundred feet, and the substructure are 
of that massive style, known as Pheenician, 
or Jewish, and some of it is thought to be as 
early as the time of Solomon. It is only a 
confused labyrinth of vaults, massive levelled 
stones, mighty columns and aisles, surmounted 
by a Saracenic dome, ornamented with arab- 
esque, and is chiefly interesting for its situa- 
tion on the supposed site of the Temple of 
Solomon. After wandering about the Aksa, 
we returned again to the Haram platform 
inspecting the various objects of interest which 
adorn the noble area. It is fifteen hundred 
feet from north to south, overlooking the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, and nine hundred from 
east to west. The general effect of the domes, 
arches and pillars, independent of the inter- 
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minable legends connected with them, is very 
fine. I specially admired the “ Dome of the 
Chair,” or judgment-seat of King David. It 
is a graceful Saracenic cupola resting on light 
marble columns, which, like those of the Mos- 
que of Omar, are believed to have belonged to 
the ancient Temple. 

Of our visit to the vast building called the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, it is not easy 
to write. It isto me asad and melancholy 
exhibition, and no one can wonder that both 
the Jew and the Mohammedan turn contemp- 
tuously from such a system of falsehood, su- 
perstition and idolatry as they see in this per- 
verted Christianity. ‘The open space outside 
the door isa kind of market for rosaries, 
crosses, beads, pictures and images of saints 
and other objects of superstitious reverence, 
and beggars are sternly ordered off the ground 
by a tall ecclesiastic, who seems to have some 
authority. We entered the doorway, and the 
Turkish guard in a raised recess to the left 
gave usa friendly nod and almost a smile. 
Their office is to keep the peace among the 
different professors of the Christian faith who 
seek this place, which they deem the most 
sacred onearth. Within this building are no 
less than thirty-seven objects supposed to be 
identified with the suffering and the resurrec- 
tion of the Christ. We were first shown the 
“Stone of Unction,”’ a marble slab about six 
feet long and two feet wide. Devotees are 
kneeling around it and kissing it again and 
again. We were told it is the stone on 
which the body of Jesus was laid while they 
were preparing it for the burial. Turning to 
the left, the “Station of the Virgin”’ was 
shown ; this is the place where Mary stood 
while they were anointing the body. Under 
the mighty dome is the oblong building of 
marble, within which we were shown the place 
of the Holy Sepulchre. This slab, which 
covers it, receives the kisses of pilgrims con- 
tinually, and over it are suspended many silver 
and gilded lamps, which shed a dim light in 
the cavernous place. Just in front of the 
tomb is an antechamber, in which is a pillar, 
two feet high, on which, it is pretended, fire 
from heaven descends on Easter eve. At that 
time, I am told, the Greek and the Armenian 
bishops enter the little apartment and close 
the door to await the expected miracle, while 
all the pilgrims, of whom there is often a great 
multitude, stand without with unlighted ta- 
pers, each struggling to be the first to receive 
the holy fire when it comes. In due time 
from either side of the building, through 
apertures about six or eight inches in diame- 
ter, are thrust lighted tapers, and the people 
rush to light their candles at the miraculous 
flame. The struggle for precedence that en- 
sues is often attended, it is said, with serious 
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loss of life. The Latins denounce this pre- 
tended miracle as a wicked and impudent 
imposture, and are loud in their denunciation 
of the Greek and Armenian priests who thus 
deceive their ignorant and trusting people. 
But as long as they too were permitted to use 
the holy fire, they too participated in the 
imposture. 

Under the second dome is the Greek Church 
—the largest and richest within the building. 
In the centre of the aisle is a circular slab, 
with a radiating star, called the “centre of 
the world.” 

And now we are taken down a flight of 
‘twenty steps, and are shown the place where 
it is asserted that the true cross was found, 
and a little recess is pointed out where the 
Empress Helena sat when it was discovered. 

Near this place is an altar, called “ The 
‘Chapel of the Discovery of the Cross,” and 
in the neighborhood is the “ Pillar of Flagel- 
lation,” and the little cell called the ‘‘ Prison 
of Christ.” 

We are now taken up a stairway, which 
leads to the supposed summit of Calvary. 


Here is a platform with several Chapels, of 


which the principal is “The Chapel of the 
Elevation of the Cross.” The altar is asserted 
to be over the rock, which was rent at the 
crucifixion, and in front of it isa circular 
hole, five inches in diameter, in which, it is 
‘aid, the cross was fixed in the earth, and on 
each side are the holes for the crosses of the 
two thieves. This is one of the most im- 
portant of all the sacred places, and pilgrims 
are continually kneeling before the altar, or 
stooping down to kiss the spot where they be- 
lieve thecross stood. Theofficiating priests and 
pilgrim followers of the three different confes- 
sions—Greek, Latin and Armenian—are now 
making their afternoon procession round the 
church, chanting their services at the various 
altars. The voices rise in solemn unison, 
now at the Chapel of the Elevation of the 
Cross, and they will pass on in order till all 
the points of devotion have been visited. 
Sometimes, we are told, the three processions 
get too near each other, and the services min- 
gle in wildest discord. 

Among the most absurd of all the objects 


shown us in this building, are the tombs of 


Adam and of Melchizedek; and the whole 
‘mind and heart is wearied with the strange 
accumulation of fabulous legends, which 


priestcraft has substituted for the simple and 
sublime spiritual Christianity, which antag- 
onizes all the bigotries and all the supersti- 
tions of -the world. We grow unutterably 
weary of tawdry decoration, glaring colors 
and tinsel, and are glad to return to the open 


air again, and muse on what we have seen. 






The street called the Via Dolorosa, which 






passes by the Church of the Sepulchre, jg 
another of the traditional places which came 
into notice long after the events to which 
they refer. 
miracle in the Eastern churches is greater 
than that of leading their votaries to belieye 
that these are the material objects, and this 
the way by which the Saviour was led to the 
crucifixion. 
Jerusalem, is narrow, ill paved, and dirty, 
and here may be seen the Greek and Latin ° 
priests conducting their votaries to the differ. 
ent “stations.” Here is the house where 
dwelt St. Veronica, who gave her handker. 
chief to wipe the bleeding brows of the suf. 
fering One; here He leaned His shoulder 


One traveler suggests that no 


The street, like all others in 


when fainting under the cruel burden of the 


cross; here is the “ Ecce Homo,” the arch 
spanning the narrow street supposed to be 
near the house of Pilate, and where he pre- 
sented Jesus to the people, saying, “ Behold 


the man!” Our guide also points out the 


house of Dives, for which we commend him, 
and tell him that he must tell us everything, 
and we will select what we think worthy of 
belief. The buildings are all modern Arab 


houses, and we know that this street can have 
had no existence 1800 years ago; but it was 


some such rude and rocky ascent as this 
along which the sinless One toiled with His 
cross, and it was in some such solemn and 
gloomy pass as this that the pitying daugh- 


ters of Jerusalem raised the voice of lamen- 
tation for the beloved Teacher, who was going 
to His martyrdom. Did the foreknowledge 
of all the strange perversion of His glorious 
teachings, which future ages should witness, 
give an additional pang to the last bitter hours 
of the Sufferer ? 

It would be a great pleasure to pay a due 
tribute to the labors and discoveries of the 
Palestine Exploration Society, as well as to 
the private researches of individuals, who are 
seeking to bring the historical books of the 
Bible to the test of actual observation ; but 
my knowledge of their work is limited. The 
hospitals, pharmacies, schools and orphan- 
ages of English and Prussian societies, are 
doing a beautiful and noble work of true 
Christian benevolence in this city. Great is 
the patience, faith and self-denial which in- 
duces good men and women to leave the com- 
forts and social advantages of civilized society 
and devote their lives to the elevation of these 
darkened souls. There seems to be really no 
sufficient reason to doubt that this country 
will be ultimately restored to fertility, and 
that prosperity and plenty may again be the 
portion of the dwellers in these valleys and 
plains. 


Very different would be the aspect of Jeru- 
salem if its environing mountains were all 
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clad with vineyards and with olive groves, 
and if the pure waters from the great pools 
of Solomon were again distributed in_ its 
streets and to its gardens. In the meantime, 


there are many noble hearts throughout the 
earth who will “ pray for the peace : Jeru- 
F . RK. 


salem. 
Twelfth month 5th, 1874. 


—— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DR. J. THOMAS PARLOR LECTURES. 


The eighth of this interesting course of 
lectures on ‘‘ Literature” was delivered on 
the 23d ult. Speaking of Gibbon, Dr. Thomas 
said that he was one of the greatest of his- 
torians, but was pot agreat man. His “ De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” the 
work that best illustrates him, is not so high- 
ly appreciated as it should be. 

There was in his character a true apprecia- 
tion of what was grand and noble, yet he 
had little tender sympathy ; and what with 
his pride and prejudice, he was very unjust 
to Christianity. 

Hume was a great man, but a poor his- 
torian. Men may be very great without be- 
ing good. Morally inferior to Gibbon, he 
cared very little whether he spoke the truth 
or not, though the historian is in duty bound 
to examine every important question candidly 
as well as thoroughly. Gifted with a subtle, 
clear, profound intellect, he could make “ the 
worse appear the better reason.’”” He had no 
sympathy with the common classes, but was 
of a mild temperament, and would never have 
made a martyr. He was wonderfully skilled 
in expression, and had great fondness for phi- 
losophy ; is conceded to be the ablest Infidel 
writer of Great Britain, far surpassing Boling- 
broke. 

Robertson, as a historian, is distinguished 
for his rare impartiality. He had not the 
thorough research of Gibbon, nor the easy 
grace of Hume, yet his was a noble style. He 
lacked the facilities that access to-the old 

Spanish records afforded Prescott and Motley 
in their historical researches, 

Of the poets, Robert Burns claimed first 
attention. In scarcely any poet that ever 
lived were combined such tenderness with 
such intensity. He just struck to the heart 
. of the thing ; he expressed so much in so few 
words. Had he lived under more favorable 
circumstances, he might, perhaps, have written 
some things not unworthy of Shakespeare ; 
his influence was lost for want of high moral 
principle. He ought always to have written 
in poetry, for his prose was stiff. 

Thomas Campbell’s genius was inferior to 
. Scott or Byron. He had a thoroughly classical 
education, and was infused with the true spirit 
of Greek literature. There is exquisite grace 
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and beauty in his style. His ‘“‘ Hohenlinden” 
is, in its way, one of the finest things that was- 
ever written in any language. Campbell ex- 
celled in martial lyrics ; his “ Pleasures of 
Hope” ‘has been pronounced the most finished. 
didactic poem in the English language. 

Shelley was another great poet, though he 
never wrote a great poem. He had a fine 
speculative mind, perhaps a little unhinged. 

e disbelieved oa hated what was taught. 
him, and had an abhorrence of the tyranny of 
custom. With less sensibility, he would not 
have been driven so far. He became an 
atheist, yet afterwards recognized the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Spirit. He had exquisite 
tenderness, and gave proof of the rarest genius. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that he was not 
faultless: few characters are grandly devel- 
oped in every part. 

Thomas Moore had high elements of poetry 
and rare grace in language, yet lacked deep, 
intense feeling. ‘“ Paradise and the Peri” is 
perhaps the best example of his poetry. 

Of Lord Byron, the lecturer said, in the 
sense of the beautiful and the gift of language 
he has never been exceeded, but he was de- 
ficient in imagination—a most essential requi- 
site in a true poet, for the poet is a creator, 
as the word in its original application signi- 
fies. He knew just how to present a thought ; 
the manner as well as the words is in such 
taste as challenges the world tusurpass. There 
is a certain poetic passion and power that 
never leaves him, but is sustained to the end. 
The effect of genius is to lead to simplicity. 
The parts of his poems that are pure are 
also, generally speaking, the most beautiful. 
“Childe Harold” is, perhaps, on the whole, 
his best work. In his “ Prisoner of Chillon” 
he is great. All his poems are colored by: 
the cast of his own mind. He belongs to the 
class of poets called ‘‘ Subjective.” 

In giving an epitome of this instructive 
lecture, I have scarcely done justice to the 
wealth of information and fair criticism that 
was presented and listened to with the closest 


attention by the audience. 
Philadelphia, Second mo, 23d, 1875. 


—> ——- ~or ——-——™ 


Ir seems to me that, of all things in the 
world, religious truth is that which we should: 
most carefully keep out of the circle of per- 
soval or petty strife. Contending over these 
sweet, shy, delicate matters which touch the 
soul most nearly by its relation to God must 
be something like contending over a vessel of 
fresh milk, for which the children are wait- 
ing somewhere. Not only is there danger the 
milk will be lost in the contention, but some- 
thing like a certainty that it will grow sour 
and unfit for use, and that those will not get. 
it that need it.—Robert Collyer. 
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“AND THE LORD DIRECT YOUR HEARTS INTO THE 
LOVE OF GOD, AND INTO THE PATIENT WAITING 
FOR CHRIST.” 


Thou hast heard the sound of the Master’s feet, 
Thou hast fancied He passed thee by ? 
Thou hast longed His presence within to greet, 
The Bread of Life from His hands to eat, 

That thy soul should satisfy. 


Thou hast “swept thy house, and set wide the 
door,” 
The welcome is ready now: 
Has He only passed by thee? Nothing more? 
Ah! His sunlight is streaming across the floor, 
And His touch is upon thy brow. 


Who has given thee grace to bear the tests 
That His love in thy path hath laid? 

And the earnest trust tnat for all the rest 

Thou wouldst still be able to say, “’Tis best, 
And I need not be afraid’? 


«‘Fear not,” are the words that are in thy heart, 
So often repeated there : 

*Tis the Master whispering, close to thee, 

But thine eyes are holden, thou canst not see 
All the answer to thy prayer. 


*Tis His hand that has bowed thy head so low, 
New lessons of faith to teach. 

Seek not His full purpose yet to know; 

But simply trust, and thy steps will show 
There is light enough for each. 


Aad thou shalt be fed from the store above, 
Shalt sup with the Guest divine ; 

The hungering now, thy soul to prove, 

Shall be met with the touch of tendereat love, 
The heavenly blessing thine. 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 


Beneath a dark, November sky, with the cold rain 
falling wearily, 

And the bleak wind moaning and shrieking by, the 
seed o’er the land is cast; 

And in grave-like furrows the grain doth lie till the 
weary months are past. 


In curling mist, and frosty air, and weeping skies, 
it lieth there ; 

Or buried in the snow, or bare to every wind that 
blows ; 

And night’s deep darkness, like despair, hangs o’er 
it while it grows. 


It grows in spite of cloud and blast, and sullen rain 
descending fast, 

And snow-wreaths thickly o’er,it cast, and thun- 
derous, darkening sxies ; 

The very tempest, roaring past, strengthens it as it 
lies. 


Anon a kindlier season shines, and warmth and 
ligh*t, the spring’s soft signs, 

With many a beauteous blossom twines the breast 
of icy death ; 

And the grain, in delicate, emerald lines, springs 
up, @ fairy birth. 


‘Then sunny months, in swift career, bring up the 
lusty, ripened ear, 

And the golden harvest-time draws near, and the 
reaper whets his scythe ; 

Till, on a day, the rich sheaves rear their shapes on 
the landscape blithe. 
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Sowrj in the cold, dark, desolate days; reaped in | 
the sunshine’s mellow blaze; 

Thus, in the dim and wondrous ways of fate, are 
the deeds of man: 


Sorrow and trial, defeats and delays, like storms ~ 
that soften the grain, 


Must test the soul’s aspiring claim; but every just 
and noble aim 

Shall pass the ordeal clear of blame, and in the 
appointed hour 

Bring forth its fruits of wealth or fame, of knowl- 
edge, wisdom, power. 


In the winds of scorn, the storms of hate; in the 
darkness of hope deferred full late; 

Through the days when the world shows desolate; 
must sleep the good deeds thou hast done, 

Patiently labor, patiently wait: thy work shall see 
the sun. 


That which was sown in the wintry air, shall blos. 
som and ripen when skies are fair. 

Though thine should, be many an anxious care, ere 
the harvest is gathered in, 

Be stout to toil and steady to bear; the heart that 
is true shall win. 


— Anonymous. 


From the N. Y. Times. 
CHARLES LYELL. 


Sir Charles Lyell, whose death was re- 
ported yesterday by telegraph, will live for 
centuries to come in his thoughts and method 
of investigation ; and it was the especial good 
fortune of this geologist, not to make great 
discoveries or new classifications, but to act 
upon the whole investigation of his science 
and its methods of reasoning, as Bacon did 
on the thought of his age, or as Darwin is 
doing now on the different branches of re- 
search in natural history. He founded a 
method, he originated a school of thought. 
Under the old views of geology, and espec- 
ially with the supposed Scriptural authority 
for a comparatively brief period for the world’s 
physical history, the natural theory of the 
past was that it had been the scene of extra- 
ordinary catastrophes and cataclysms, the 
theatre of gigantic forces which have now 
mainly ‘worked themselves out. Students of 
the earth’s surface looked at the immense 
masses of different strata piled upon one 
another, at profound gorges cut through moun- 
tain chains, at valleys filled up and hills de- 
nuded, at gigantic bowlders tossed like peb- 
bles upon high ridges of hills, at enormous 
depths of lava or of sedimentary deposits— 
and they naturally concluded that all these 
were the effects of tremendous forces, now 
exhausted, and that nature in those primeval 
periods had a certain freshness and power in 
its operations unknown to the present quiet 
epochs. The great English geologist, on the 
other hand, fell early upon the simple and 
beautiful conception that all these grand phe- 
nomena are only the effects of causes at work 
now, but continued through immense periods 
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of time. In other words, rhat all things are 
now as they always have been, and that we 
are ip & — of cataclysm as much as the 
called fossil ages. 

™ - method, accordingly, of studying fossil 
geology, or the earth as it was, consisted in 
studying present phenomena, or the earth as 
it is. If he found depressions of the earth’s 
surface filled by the hardened clay or sand 
brought from distant elevations, in place of 
assuming unknown forces, he investigated the 
rate and degree with which a summer shower 
carried down the clay from the hill nearest 
his house to the next valley, or how rapidly 
the rocks and soil disintegrated under the in- 
fiuence of the atmosphere. If he found a 
thousand feet of limestone, he did not call in 
some extraordinary power to account for it, 
but watched how long it took for the waters 
of some river or sea which he knew to de- 
posit its shells or animalcule. 

Where he discovered a mountain of lava, 
he refused to callin a cataclysm, but he in- 
vestigated the volcanic eruptions of our own 
day, and from the slow accumulation of lava 
underthem, inferred the causes and the period 
of those grand effects. The first volumes of 
his great works on geology are devoted, to 
the surprise of the reader, to a minute ac- 
count of the phenomena of the earth’s sur- 
face now—-to the earthquakes, sedimentary 
deposits, gradual elevation or depression, ac- 
tion of ice and glaciers, effect of water and 
atmosphere, and all the thousand unnoticed 
changes going on upon the earth at the pres- 
ent day. With true philosophic tact, he led 
the mind by a logical process from present 
causes and effects to past causes and effects. 
He showed that the world for ages past has 
been substantially what it is now; that we 
are making geological deposits even as the 
fossil periods were ; that the cooling process, 
the action of fire and water, of voleano and 
the atmosphere, of ice and torrent, of eleva- 
tion and depression, are now as they always 
have been, and perhaps equally great. 
The only thing demanded for these vast 
changes under such simple causes, is immense 
periods of time. These he was of course 
compelled to give. And as time was length- 
ened for the earth’s physical history, so it 
was a natural inference that more time was 
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which has given more than one great geol- 
ogist to the world. He was born November 
14, 1797, his father being also a man of sci- 
ence, very distinguished in botany. But the 
illustrioug son so eclipsed the brightness of 
the father that the students of the flora of 
Australia, when they meet with the name of 
Lyell, given to a family of plants, naturally 
attribute it to a compliment paid to the son. 
This, however, was not so, for the name was 
given by Richard Brown, the botanist, as a 
token of the esteem in which he held the 
father. Young Lyell was entered at Exeter 
College, Oxford, where he graduated, though 
without any special distinction, and at the 
age of twenty-four he entered upon the study 
of the law and inscribed his name as barris- 
ter upon the rolls of the Middle Temple. But 
science was not so to lose her votary, and he 
soon abandoned the study of the law’s techni- 
calities to give himself up with ardor to the 
pursuit of geology. This was then a new 
science almost, but had received a consider- 
able impetus from the talents and energy of 
Mr. Buckland, one of the ablest contributors 
to the Bridgewater Treatises. The Geolog- 
ical Society had indeed been founded in 1792, 
but at first its members had contented them- 
selves with squabbling over the speculations 
of Wormer and Hutton. The fact is that 
geology could hardly be honored as a prac- 
tical science until the days of railroads. For 
when men began to tunnel the mountains, 
and to make deep cuttings through downs 
and embankments over plains, the fossil re- 
mains of past ages burst upon the sight, and 
paleontology was born. 

It was just at this epoch that Charles Lyell 
determined to becomea geologist. The spec- 
ulations of the past gave way toa systematic 
investigation of nature, and in this depart- 
ment he soon began to distinguish himself, 
His early papers on the deposits of certain 
southern counties in England were published, 
not only in the transactions of the Geolog- 
ical Society, but also in Brewster’s Journal of 
Science, and attracted considerable comment 
from the scientific by their display of re- 
markable powers of observation. And more 
than this, his works gave evidence of a com- 
prehension of the general laws under which 
similar and more ancient deposits had been 


needed for human history. The relics of|laid down After these publications he trav- 
man in deposits, which, though modern in| eled in the mountainous parts of France, 
geological history are ancient as compared | Germany and Italy, during which time he 
with human records, soon led him to conclu- | found leisure to make the acquaintance of 
sions as to “human antiquity” which were | leading scientific men on the Continent of 


greatly opposed to the traditional religious 
views. These views are now generally ac- 
cepted, even by biblical scholars. 





Europe. But he was not known to the great 
public unti! after the appearance of his Prin- 
ciples of Geology, which came out in 1830, and 


Sir Charles Lyell was born at Kinnordy, | went through several editions with great ra- 


in Forfarshire, a county of Scotland, a land’ pidity. This may be said to have introduced 


——— 
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him to the world, and one of the first results 
was his appointment as Professor of Geology 
at King’s College, London. The work was 
speedily translated into French by Mme. 
Meulien, though it is said that it was super- 
seded by the great Arago. In 1841 he vis- 
ited this country and lectured here and in Bos- 
ton. He availed himself of the opportunity 
to travel extensively through the United 
States and published shortly afterward his 
experience-in a work entitled Travels in 
North America, which also contained an ad- 
mirable geological map, in the making of 
which he was assisted by Prof. Hull, of Al- 
bany. He came here a second time, visiting 
more particularly the delta of the Mississippi 
and the sunken part of Missouri, about New 
Madrid. In 1863 he gave to the world his 
Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, 
in which he rather guardedly admitted the 
possibility of the Darwinian theory. In other 
words, he no longer opposed the theory of de- 
velopment, though he can hardly be said to 
have supported it otherwise than negatively. 
To sum up, we may say truthfully of him 
that of late years he bas rather been dimmed 
in the scientific world by bolder and less scru- 
pulous writers. But he never lost his hold 
upon the affections of the general public, 
which will most sincerely mourn his loss. 





NOTICES. 


THE next Third-day Evening Meeting will 
be held at Race Street Meeting-house, on the 
16th of Third month, 1875, at 73 o’clock. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Third month 21st, Gwynedd, Pa., 3 P. M. 
&“ “28th, Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 
“ " ‘“  Octorara, Md., 3 P. M. 





MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 

Stated meeting, Sixth-day evening, Third month 
19th, 8 o’clock. The modification of Constitution, 
preparatory to obtaining a charter, will be consid- 
ered. ALFRED Moors, Secretary. 








ITEMS. 





Cuaries Lye tt, the geologist, died on the 22d 
ult., aged seventy-five years. He was buried in 
Westminster Abby. 

Tue Civit Rieuts Britt, which has been signed 
by the President, and is now the law of the land, 
provides that all persons shall be entitled to the 
full and equal enjoyment of the accommodations, 


. advantages, facilities and privileges of inns, public 


conveyances on land or water, theatres, and other 
places of public amusement, subject only to the 
conditions and limitations established by law, and 
applicable alike to persons of every race and color, 
regardless of any previous condition of servitude. 
Penalties by fine and imprisonment are provided 
for violations of the act, and the United States 
Courts are to try offences under it to the exclusion 





OO 
of the State Courts. There is also a provision that 
no one possessing all other qualifications which 
or may be prescribed by law, shall be disqualifieg 
for service as a grand or petit juror in any United 
States or State Court on account of race, color, of 
previous condition of servitude. The Civil Rights 
bill as it finally passed was greatly changed from 
the form in which it was originally introduced 


Senator Sumner. His bill embraced schoo} 
churches and other institutions, whilst the law ag 
finally adopted is confined to inns, public convey. 


ances, places of amusement and jury service 
Public Ledger. 


An Ann Harbor correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune writes as follows of the practical workin 
of the co-education of the sexes of Michigan Uni. 
versity : 

“In the literary department co-education is ac. 
knowledged on all sides to be a success. During 
these few years of trial, many questions in regard 
to woman’s capacity for sustained and heavy intel. 
lectual labor, without ill results following, have 
been practically settled. Among the sixty-seven 
women in this department, many might be selected 
who are living refutations of Dr. Clarke’s theory. 
Their robust forms and full faces prove, in their 
own cases, at least, their study is not undermining 
their censtitutions, nor making of them physical 
wrecks. There are nota few who have come to Ann 
Harbor in compafatively poor health, and who, after 
a year’s solid labor, have been really benefitted 
by their life here. They all say that the regular 
life, the constantly recurring subjects of interest 
and of novelty, the pleasurable excitement of daily 
preparation for recitations, and the satisfaction of 
working towards some aim, more than counterbal- 
ance the injuries which might follow excessive fa- 
tigue and too intense mental application. Their 
happy and contented looks speak volumes for the 
way in which they enjoy their work. 

‘Their attendance upon college compares - favor- 
ably with that of the men. There are numerous 
cases of lady students who have not missed a reci- 
tation for two, or even three years; and, when 
compelled to be away, it was not on account of 
sickness, but because of necessary absence from 
the city, or from some unforeseen circumstance. 

“The students regard the presence of women in 
the University in a quiet, gentlemanly, matter-of- 
course manner. They meet them in the halls and 
on the stairs, in the recitation-rooms, and on the 
college grounds. Wherever there are classes there 
are women. And one does not perceive any failure 
on the part of the gentlemen to extend to the women 
those little, delicate attentions, which have, in alk 
time, been instinctively grantedher, and which (the 
truth must be spoken) are so dear to every woman’s 
heart. There is no presuming upon acquaintance 
from the mere fact of having recited together. It 
is really a matter of remark how few acquaintances 
are made among the students here, when one re- 
members that they see each other daily, and con- 
stantly hear each other’s characters dissected and 
discussed by friendly and unfriendly critics. One 
lady, recently graduated, told me, not long since, 
that she never spoke to a classmate, ameng the 
gentlemen, until her senior year, and then only after 
a formal introduction.” 


Avvices from Asia Minor state that the famine 
in that country is causing terrible distress. In one 
district alone twenty thousand persons have died 
since the commencement of the famine. 

The population of this district before the famine 
was fifty-two thousand. 
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TAYLOR ACADEMY. 


(Founded by T. Clarkson Taylor, 1857.) 


A Scientific, Classical and Commercial In- 
stitution 


FOR BOTH SEXES 
Cor. 8th and Wollaston Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


The Spring Term ¢ of 13 Weeks, commences Third 
Month 15th, 1875. The Sexes Board in different 
buildings, each Sex under the direct care of a 
Teacher in the Academy. 

J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 

Send for a Circular. 


Po a ~ 
QUA naan tats 

To the first purchaser in each town, we 
will ship 1000 feet of our heavy felt Roofing 
with everything necessary to put it on for thirty 
dollars. Send for Samples and Circulars 


PENN ROOFING COMPANY, 107 8. 
Second Street Philadelphia. 


SPRING GOODS. 


TABLE LINENS from 31 cts. to $2,00. 

WHITE COUNTERPANES and SPREADS from 
$1.25 to $10.00. 

FRENCH and ENGLISH CHINTZES. 

AMERICAN PERCALES and CAMBRICS. 

WHITE CORDED PIQUE. 














“RICHARDSON’S PILLOW and SHEETING LINENS. 


CAMBRIC, PLAID and NAINSVOK MUSLIN. 
SHIRT FRONTS of Our O.7n Make, a Specialty. 
50 pieces BLACK ALPACAS and MOHAIRS from 
31 to 95 cents. 
JOHN H, STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. 


ROME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR SMALL 
CHILDREN. Address, SARAH E. FELL, 
4t. Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


\TUTTERING.—U. 8S. Stammering Institute, (Dr. 

White,) 417 Fourth Ave.,N. Y. Best references. 

No pay until perfectly cured. Call or send for 
circular. 


MONEY easily made by selling TEAS 
at IMPORTERS’ PRICES’ 
or getting up clubs in towns and country for 
the oldest Tea Company in America. Great- 
est inducements. Send for circular. CAN 
TON TEA CO, 148 Chambers St., NY. 
‘OR RENT. mer Desirable Home, 19 Acres of | of good 
land at West Grove Station, B. C. R. R. Dwell- 
ing ample, including the modern conveniences; set 
of out-buildings complete with Farm Implements. 
Self and Wife desire the comforts of home in a small 
family, as boarders with Tenant. Lease renewable. 


JOB H. JACKSON. 
West Grove, Pa., Second mo. Ist, 1875. 








LIFE OF GEORGE FOX 


BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


New Edition, Price $1.00; by mail $1.10. Also, 
‘‘Janney’s Conversations on Religious Subjects.” New 
Edition, just published, 50 cts. by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
706 Arch St., Phila. 


A New Edition of “SELECTED POEMS” prepared 
by Friends’ ‘‘First-day School Union,” is now ready 
Price 50 cts. 


sa REMOVED TO MEDIA.-“@a 


—=_""—<<——_—" 

SWITHIN C. SHORTLEDGE’S Boarding School 
for young men and boys is now open at Media, Pa., 
13 miles from Philadelphia, in one of the finest 
school buildings in the State, heated in all stories 
and lighted with gas, building 10050, porch all 
around, 55 lodging rooms, large school room with 
five class rooms, amvle bath and water-closet accom- 
modations in three stories, 10 trains daily to and 
from Philadelphia, fare 40. cents, time 33 to 45 
minutes. Thorough instruction, home care, good 
table guaranteed. Termes, $5.25 per week, books 
and school stationery included, no extras whatever. 
Special attention to backward pupils. Special pro- 
vision and care for little boys. Address, 


S. C. SHORTLIDGE, (Harvard A, M.) 
Menta, PA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 Suwarr ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
en ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RIGHAR THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No, 1115 Citron St. 
ly 





EALTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY ARE 
promoted by using Frank Miller’s Leather Pres- 
ervative and Waterproof Oil Blacking. 


$20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter se: 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Hachine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly 1NPROV=D AD SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT iS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 
Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 


Friends’ Bonnets on haud and made to order. 
420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING | — 
Tues Onty = nn IN THE aio New Type—Skilled Workmen 
= ee = ; \ Established over 3O Years. 
\ —— 
C ) | BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 
INVOICES, 





This Spring has no superior either among high or 
sow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops| 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and| 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we! 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘ Jones Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents! 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


Furniture Warerooms, {8 North Ninth Street. 


WM. HEACOCEK, 


a Ta VITA Ld Odd 


s 
wer 


Manufacturer and Dealer in Corner of Library Street. 


Hardwood Furniture, — 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING, CARPETINGS. 


Hair and Husk Mattresses ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
| Window Shades. Oil Oloth, Mats, é&o, 





————= 


OWN HAND. 


bas Repairing, Varnishing and Upholetering| 
promptly attended to. BENJAMIN CREEN, 


wT carefully Packed, Removedc and | 9p 823 33 North Second Bt., Phileda. 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO., FURNITURE. 


Of Philadelphia. - Bastablished twenty-five years by 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 8S. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Presidept.| snd Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. tresses. 


THOMAS MATHER, Treas. No. 526 Cattownint Street, Para. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORB. | Sw ARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- | 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having hed 25 yeara’ FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he | ee 
solicits a share of their patronage. | Founpep sy ANSON LAPHAM. 


ILLIAM HEACOCK, | This Library now contains nearly 400 volumes of 

GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, | Friends’ books; a small collection of ancient re- 

No. 907 Finzert Street, Pura. | cords pretaining to the Society; several hundred 

A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and pictures of the past and present representative 

every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s | Friends, with brief accounts of the same, and a few 

patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing | Telics of interest as connected with the history of 

bodies in ice. tf | the Society. Friends are solicited to contribute 

— ____| books, pictures, or other objects apppropriate for a 

NOTICE. | Historical Library, or money for toe purchase of 

A good Blacksmith is wanted at John’s Corners, | Such objects, under the direction of the Library 
Whiteside County, Illinois. The Smithery is located | Committee. Contributions should be sent to 


near Friends’ Meeting House, at East Jordan. mr EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the College, 
farther particulars apply to ELIDA JOHN 
At East Jordan, or through Sterling Post Office. | tf. Swartamore, Pa. 


Resin Weg 








